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Non-Traditional  Career  Guidance 


The  dean  of  the  school  of  engineering  at  the  Cooper 
Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art,  Eleanor 
Baum,  wrote  an  article  for  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion offering  a  solution  to  the  predicted  shortage  of  engi- 
neers in  the  U.S.  Train  women,  she  said. 

Although  Dean  Baum's  article  is  specific  to  girls  and 
engineering,  she  outlines  principles  for  attracting  students 
to  fields  non-traditional  for  their  gender  which  apply  to 
any  career  choice. 

"Right  now  engineering  graduates  are  being  offered 
good  jobs  with  starting  salaries  in  the  high-$20,000  to  mid- 
$30,000  range.  In  spite  of  this  optimistic  employment 
picture,  however,  women  are  not  flocking  to  engineering 
I  as  a  career.  The  number  of  female  engineering  graduates 
peaked  at  17  percent  in  1986  and  now  is  dropping.  Only  6 
percent  of  practicing  engineers  and  2  percent  of  engineer- 
ing faculty  members  are  women,"  Baum  wrote. 

In  the  world  at  large,  the  lack  of  positive  role  models 
combines  with  lack  of  understanding  that  engineers  are 
trained  problem  solvers  who  can  make  life  better  for  every- 
one to  keep  girls  from  choosing  to  become  engineers.  Role 
models  and  a  reasonable  understanding  of  what  a  worker 
in  a  particular  field  does  are  prerequisite  for  a  student  to 
make  a  career  choice. 

The  kind  of  guidance  girl  students  receive  at  the  secon- 
dary level  has  also  kept  the  numbers  of  female  engineering 
students  low.  "When  guidance  counselors  do  suggest 
engineering  as  a  career  for  women,  they  generally  do  so 
only  to  their  very  best  and  brightest  female  students.  By 
contrast,  average  male  students  with  some  interest  and 
background  in  math*  often  are  encouraged  by  counselors 
and  parents  to  become  engineers,"  according  to  Dean 
Baum.  "Surveys  also  show  that  a  good  high  school  physics 
course  is  the  prime  reason  young  men  consider  an  engi- 
neering career.  Many  high  schools  still  steer  girls  away 
'from  physics,  however,  and  there  are  few  female  high 
school  physics  teachers  to  serve  as  role  models  at  this  early 
stage." 

Secondary  level  guidance  in  courses  as  well  as 


specific  career  counseling  has  high  impact  on  students' 
career  choices. 

At  the  post  secondary  level,  vocational-technical  cen- 
ters and  colleges  can  influence  high  school  students'  career 
focus  through  outreach  programs  and  by  encouraging 
faculty  members  and  students  studying  in  non-traditional 
fields  to  speak  at  high  school  career  days.  A  very  pro-active 
step  postsecondary  institutions  could  take  would  be  to 
give  credit  for  such  work  to  their  faculty  in  promotion  and 
tenure  decisions. 

Unfortunately,  even  the  few  female  students  who  do 
enroll  in  engineering  coursework  have  a  much  higher 
dropout  rate  than  their  excellent  S.A.T.  scores  would  pre- 
dict, often  due  to  lack  of  support  systems  and  effective 
networking  opportunities.  Dean  Baum's  article  states  that 
colleges  which  actively  work  to  keep  their  female  engi- 
neering students  assign  a  specific  person  to  counsel  them, 
they  provide  a  physical  space  in  which  the  students  can 
gather,  they  set  up  a  faculty-student  mentoring  program, 
and  there  is  an  active  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Women  En- 
gineers. This  is  such  a  clear  blueprint  for  support  of  non- 
traditional  students  in  every  field  that  lack  of  these  actions 
by  educational  institutions  indicates  indifference  (at  least) 
to  non-traditional  students'  needs. 

In  summary,  the  way  to  increase  participations  in  non- 
traditional  fields  is  for  schools  to  implement  active  student 
recruitment  strategies  with  specific  measurable  goals,  and 
to  hire  teachers  of  the  non-traditional  gender  in  course- 
work  and  mentoring  positions.  Traditional-gender  teach- 
ers need  education  in  sensitivity  to  the  non-traditional 
student's  career  decision,  which  could  be  provided  by 
professional  organizations  as  well  as  school  administra- 
tion policy. 

By  encouraging  students  to  enter  and  stay  in  non-tra- 
ditional fields,  Montana  schools  can  cultivate  untapped 
human  resources  and  at  the  same  time  help  provide  jobs 
close  to  home  for  graduates. 


•  second  page,  column  1  for  a  report  on  a  Perkins-funded  project 
designed  to  help  adult  women  remediate  math  deficiencies. 


Math  Anxiety  Attacked 
by  Perkins  Project 

A  Math  Anxiety  Course  for  adult  women  designed  to 
remediate  the  fact  that  girls  do  not  take  as  many  courses  in 
math  as  boys  do  during  their  school  days  was  planned  by 
Career  Futures,  Inc.  of  Butte  and  funded  through  a  1989 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  grant.  Gayle  A. 
Howell  is  Program  Director  of  Career  Futures,  Inc. 

Early  lack  of  math  and  science  courses  limits  students' 
work  options  as  adults.  As  the  project  needs  assessment  re- 
ported: "A  recent  study  concluded  that  about  35-40  per- 
cent of  the  disparity  in  average  earnings  between  men  and 
women  is  due  to  sex  segregation  which  results  in  lower 
paying  'women's  work'.  Occupational  sex  segregation 
was  not  created  by  and  has  not  been  maintained  by 
women's  own  career  choices;  it  is  due  largely  to  discrimi- 
natory barriers  such  as  'social  stereotyping'  hiring  and 
training  practices  and  the  educational  system's  hiring  and 
training  practices  and  the  educational  system's  record  of 
steering  women  into  lower  paying  jobs." 

The  Career  Futures,  Inc.  math  anxiety  course  was 
offered  five  times  over  the  program  year  to  35  women. 
Gayle  Howell  predicted  that  the  need  for  the  course  could 
be  eliminated  by  holding  all  students  to  equal  require- 
ments in  math  class  levels. 

The  class  included  instruction  in  how  to  study;  how  to 
take  notes;  how  to  use  a  calculator;  math  in  daily  life;  how 
to  read,  understand,  study  and  do  word  problems;  and 
assignments  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  divi- 
sion, fractions  and  decimals.  A  pre-test  with  an  average 
score  of  46  percent  correct  at  the  beginning  of  the  class 
compared  to  an  average  post  test  score  of  92  percent.  On 
the  final  test,  8  of  the  35  students  achieved  100  percent  cor- 
rect. 

The  evaluations  of  this  project  by  the  participants  were 
overwhelmingly  positive.  They  expressed  a  tremendous 
increase  in  self  confidence  -  and  not  only  related  to  math. 
Many  have  gone  on  to  enroll  in  an  area  vo-tech  center  or 
college,  saying  that  they  would  not  have  had  the  confi- 
dence to  do  so  if  their  experience  in  the  Math  Anxiety 
Course  had  not  been  so  positive. 

Career  Futures,  Inc.  coordinated  this  project  with 
Montana  Tech,  the  Butte  Vocational-Technical  Center,  the 
Butte  Adult  Basic  Education  Program,  area  employers, 
and  the  Human  Resources  Development  Council;  gave 
sp>eeches  to  civic  and  church  groups;  and  rep>orted  on  the 
project  in  their  newsletter.  However,  the  major  source  of 
student  recruitment  was  by  word  of  mouth,  and  demand 
for  the  class  increased. 

New  program  participants  are  still  asking  for  the 
course.  However,  due  to  limited  funding,  the  Math  Anxi- 
ety Course  could  not  be  offered  in  the  1990  program  year 
which  began  July  1,  1989. 


It  Pays  to  Be  Non-traditional 

An  effective  strategy  to  promote  interest  in  non-tradi- 
tional occupations  is  to  make  students  aware  of  the  differ- 
ence in  pay  between  "traditionally  female"  and  "tradition- 
ally male"  occupations. 

Comparison  of  the  skills  required  to  be  successful  in 
many  "male"  and  "female"  occupations  points  out  that 
there  is  little  difference  between  occupations  —  except  the 
titles  and  the  pay! 

Average  Salaries  of  Jobs  Requiring  Similar 
Skills  and  Education  for  Experiences  Workers 


"Traditionally  Male" 
Barber  $18,200 
EMT-Paramedic  24,300 
Stock  Clerk  14,560 
Janitor  12,844 


"Traditionally  Female" 
Cosmetologist  $18,000 
Registered  Nurse  23,900 
File  Qerk  12,400 
Hotel  Maid  7,500 


But  money  isn't  the  only  thing  to  consider  in  a  career 
choice.  Hereisalistof  the  ten  most  stressful  jobs.  The  most 
stressful  jobs  are  not  always  the  best  paid.  Three  of  the 
"traditionally  female"  occupations,  but  only  one  of  the 
"traditionally  male"  occupations,  from  the  table  above 
appears  in  the  top  ten  list  below. 

1.  inner  city  high  school  teacher 

2.  police  officer 

3.  miner 

4.  air  traffic  controller 

5.  medical  intern 

6.  stockbroker 

7.  journalist 

8.  customer  service  worker 

9.  waitress 
10.  secretary 

1989  Annual  Sex  Equity 
Report  Available 

Projects  funded  through  the  single  parent/ home- 
maker  and  eliminating  sex  bias/ stereotyping  categories  of 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  grants  during 
program  year  1989  are  highlighted  in  the  annual  sex  equity 
report.  Accomplishments  in  sex  equity  from  July  1, 1988  to 
June  30, 1989  are  listed,  along  with  documentation  on  how 
far  Montana  has  to  go  to  achieve  equity  and  two  recom- 
mendations for  possible  future  Board  of  Regents  action. 

Following  its  presentation  to  the  Board  of  Regents  on 
September  14,  the  report  has  been  distributed  to  listed 
projects.  State  Equity  Advisory  Council  members,  the 
members  of  the  MT  Council  on  Vocational  Education  and 
members  of  the  Women  in  Employment  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. Others  may  request  a  copy  by  writing  to  the  Human 
Resources  Development  Officer,  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Higher  Education,  33  S.  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
Helena,  MT  59620-2602 


State  Equity 
^ALdvisory  Council 

The  State  Equity  Advisory  Council  will  promote  an 
annual  Non-Traditional  Student  of  the  Year  Award  in 
Montana.  The  dual  goals  of  the  award  process  are  to  create 
community  awareness  and  to  provide  support  to  those  in 
nontraditional  fields  of  study  in  order  to  encourage  non- 
traditional  job  opp>ortunities  for  both  women  and  men. 

As  the  unemployment  level  declines,  the  f)Ool  of  avail- 
able workers  decreases  and  the  shortage  of  well  educated, 
highly  skilled  workers  grows,  the  workplace  is  beginning 
to  realize  the  impact  and  limiting  effects  of  sex-role  stere- 
otyping. Council  members  feel  that  the  Non-Traditional 
Student  of  the  Year  Award  will  focus  attention  on  oppor- 
tunities for  individuals  to  escape  career  limitations  and 
help  Montana  benefit  from  all  its  human  resources. 

Creation  of  the  award  was  chosen  as  a  goal  for  the 
S.E.A.C.  this  year  at  their  planning  meeting  in  Kalispell  in 
August.  Members  also  made  a  commitment  to  promoting 
the  Regional  Equity  Network  in  their  area  to  accomplish 
grassroots  equity  projects. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  State  Equity  Advisory  Council 
will  be  in  Helena  on  Saturday,  October  28,  and  the  subject 
of  the  meeting  will  be  "Making  Change."  Members  will  be 
notified;  others  interested  may  contact  the  Human  Re- 
^^sources  Development  Officer  at  the  newsletter  address. 


Guidelines  for 
Networking  for  Equity 

*Plan  to  meet  as  many  people  as  you  possible  can.  Extend  and  accept  in- 
vitations. Sign  up  for  workshof>s.  Volunteer.  Make  friends.  You  can't 
accomplish  something  together  if  you  don't  even  know  each  other. 

*Take  the  initiative  to  act  like  a  host<  not  like  a  guest.  A  host  introduces 
herself!  Don't  sit  in  a  comer  —  in  fact,  don't  sit  down  until  you  have  to 
because  it  hmits  your  mobility. 

'Develop  a  ten  second  commercial  about  yourself,  including  your  expe- 
riences and  education  appropriate  to  the  reason  you  are  there. 

*Be  genuinely  interested  in  your  contacts.  Plan  some  appropriate  open 
ended  questions  to  start  a  conversation  before  you  arrive  where  you'll 
meet  new  people.  "How  did  you  hear  about  this?"  "Have  you  been  here 
before?  and  "Are  you  on  the  agenda?"  are  general  enough  to  get  you 
started. 

*Make  it  a  win-win  exchange.  Expect  to  give  as  well  as  gain  information. 

'Whether  you  believe  we  have  two  ears  and  only  one  mouth  because  it's 
better  to  listen  than  sf>eak,  or  because  you  think  it's  harder  to  listen, 
remember  not  to  monopolize  the  talk. 

•Exchange  cards  so  you  can  follow  up.  For  example,  if  you  discussed  a 
magazine  article  you  read,  make  a  copy  and  send  it  on. 

*Keep  in  touch  with  the  people  you  like  on  a  regular  basis.  They  will 
provide  you  with  more  opportuiuties  to  meet  more  people,  as  you  will 
them.  And  then  you  can  begin  again  at  the  top  of  this  article. 


Regional  Equity 
Network  News 

Region  I  (Glendive,  Sidney,  Glasgow,  Malta,  Jordan 
areas)  and  the  Miles  City  area  are  planning  an  equity  event 
for  the  last  week  in  October.  To  participate  or  for  more  in- 
formation, contact  either  Irene  Fabian  of  Dawson  Commu- 
nity College,  Box  421,  Glendive  59330,  365-3396  or  Fred 
Anderson  of  Custer  County  High  School,  20  S.  Center 
Ave.,  Miles  City  59310, 232-4920. 

Region  III  (Great  Falls,  Cut  Bank,  Havre,  Lewistown) 
is  having  an  organizational  workshop  on  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 7  at  the  Great  Falls  Vocational-Technical  Center.  Re- 
ports, discussions,  videos  and  an  Equity  I.Q.  Test  are  on  the 
agenda.  The  workshop  includes  lunch,  so  if  you  plan  to 
attend  you  must  make  reservations  with  Kathy  Yankoff, 
4015  5th  Ave.  S.,  Great  Falls  59405, 761-1 730  during  the  day 
or  452-3998  at  home. 

• Region  IV  (Butte,  Deer  Lodge,  Helena,  Bozeman,  Liv- 
ingston) will  be  meeting  October  25  at  6:30  p.m.  at  the  Butte 
Vocational-Technical  Center.  Choosing  an  equity  project 
for  the  year  and  discussion  of  the  new  Non-Traditional 
Student  of  the  Year  Award  are  the  tasks  for  this  meeting. 
Pam  Merrell  of  Montana  Power  Company,  40  E.  Broad- 
way, Butte  59701, 723-5421  ext.  2142,  or  Rosemary  Hertel, 


402  W.  Pennsylvania,  Deer  Lodge  59722, 846-1152  can  tell 
you  more  about  the  meeting. 

Region  V  (Missoula,  Hamilton,  Thompson  Falls, 
Seeley-Swan)  met  on  September  12  to  follow-up  on  their 
project,  started  last  Spring,  to  present  parent  workshops  in 
area  schools.  (See  report  in  the  August  newsletter.)  The 
rest  of  the  planned  workshops  will  be  presented  this  fall. 
There  will  be  a  later  meeting  to  decide  on  future  equity 
projects,  date  to  be  announced.  For  more  information, 
contact  Penny  Jakes,  3001  Mack  Smith  Lane,  Stevensville 
59870,  777-2625,  or  Jean  Luckowski,  U  of  M,  Missoula 
59812, 543-4703. 

Regional  Equity  Networks  are  ?  project  of  the  State 
Equity  Advisory  Council.  The  REN  are  made  up  of  educa- 
tors, business  people  and  community  activists  to  promote 
equity  at  the  grassroots  level.  Each  R£N  chooses  an  equity 
project  to  sponsor  during  the  year  and  is  the  agency  which 
screens  applicants  for  the  Non-Traditional  Student  of  the 
Year  Award.  Travel  to  REN  meetings  is  subsidized  by  the 
Perkins  Equity  Coordinator's  budget.  Active  participation 
earns  equity  training  credit  for  the  competitive  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  grants.  Everyone  want- 
ing to  improve  Montana's  equity  climate  is  welcome  to  be 
a  part  of  their  local  network.  Contact  the  names  listed 
above  if  appropriate  to  your  geographical  location,  or 
write  to  the  newsletter  address.  You  will  be  joyously 
welcomed. 


Coming  Events: 


Saturday,  October  7:  Workshop,  Regional  Equity 
Network  III,  Great  Falls  Vocational-Technical  Center, 
2100  16th  Ave.  S.  Preregistration  by  9/29  required. 
Contact  Kathy  Yankoff,  4015  5th  Ave.  S.,  Great  Falls 
59405  —  761-1730  days,  452-3998  at  home. 

October  18, 19, 20:  MT  Displace  Homemakers  Network 
Fall  Meeting,  Marina  Cay,  Big  Fork.  For  more 
information:  Mary  Danford,  752-6565,  N.  W.  Montana 
Human  Resources,  Box  1058,  Kalispell  59903-1058 

October  19,  20:  MT  Vocational  Association  Fall 
Conference,  Billings,  Holiday  Inn  West.  For  more 
information:  Roxane  Shammel,  MVA  President,  566- 
2990,  Stanford  H.S.,  Stanford,  MT  59479 

October  24:  United  Nations  Day.  Celebrate  diversity. 

October  24:  "Action  Plan  89  —  Today's  Opportunities 
for  Tomorrow's  Jobs"  1989  Disability  Employment 
Conference  cosponsored  by  the  Governor's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  People  with  Disabilities  and  the 
Human  Resources  Development  Institute.  Colonial 
Inn,  Helena  8:30  a.m.  $20,  includes  lunch.  For  more 
information:  Linda  Currie,  444-3886,  Mitchell  Bldg.  Rm 
130,  Helena  59620 


October  25:  Meeting,  Regional  Equity  Network  FV, 
Butte  Vocational-Technical  Center,  Basin  Creek  Road, 
6:30  p.m.  Contact  Pamela  K.  Merrell,  723-5421  ext. 
2142, 40  E.  Broadway,  Butte  59701  or  Rosemary  Hertel, 
846-1152, 402  W.  Pennsylvania,  Deer  Lodge  59722 

November  4:  Equity  Training,  Sheridan  High  School. 
Participants  eligible  for  Perkins'  equity  training  credit. 
For  more  information:  Karen  Hutchinson,  842-5401, 
Sheridan  High  School,  P.O.  Box  586,  Sheridan  59749 

November  14:  Perkins  Technical  Assistance  Training, 
8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  MilesCity  Community  College,  Room 
106, 1715  Dickinson,  Miles  City.* 

November  16:  Perkins  Technical  Assistance  Training, 
8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Yogo  Inn,  211  East  Main,  Lewistown* 

November  19:  National  Equal  Opportunity  Day 

November  20:  Perkins  Technical  Assistance  Training, 
8  a.m.  to  5  p.m..  Copper  King  Inn,  Butte* 

November  28:  Perkins  Technical  Assistance  Training, 
8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Cavanaugh's  Inn,  Ballroom  A,  20  North 
Main,  Kalispell* 


*Registration  fonns  will  be  sent  to  schools  and  postsecondary 


For  information  regarding  this  publication  contact:  Carol  Farris,  HRDO,  OCHE,  33  S.  Last  Chance 
Gulch,  Helena,  Montana  59620  -  (406)  444-6570 


Human  Resources  Development  Office 
Commissioner  of  Higher  Education 
33  S.  Last  Chance  Gulch 
Helena,  MT  59620-2602 


